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first lime Available as a Christmas Grkt / 


Famous Zenith 
RADIONIC HEARING AID with 
NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE AND CORD 
SO INCONSPICUOUS ... Another Zenith First! 





Nev you can give a hard-of-hearing 
loved-one this wonderful gift for a 
lifetime of better hearing. 

And this Christmas, for the first time, it 
will include the new smartness and “look 
of youth” brought by Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord. 

Yes, gone is the conspicuous black but- 
ton! The new Zenith Neutral-Color Ear- 
phone and Cord enables the most sensitive- 
minded person to wear a hearing aid with 
utmost poise and confidence. 

The new Zenith ensemble complements 
any complexion. The neutral-color plastic 
earphone is extra-light in weight, comfort- 
able and long-wearing. The slender plastic 
cord is translucent .. . looks well with any 
apparel. It is kink-proof, perspiration-proof, 
washable .. . will not fray .. . gives less 
friction or clothing noise than old-type 
fabric-covered cord. 


BY THE MAKERS 


, 


Yes ...here, at last, is the ideal gift for 
the hard of hearing. A gift that opens up 
the world of sound to those near and dear 
to you who have long suffered in silence! 

Visit the Zenith-franchised dispenser 
near you. Find out about the many exclu- 
sive features, the fine quality, and the mod- 
ern styling which have given the Zenith 
Radionic its nationwide popularity. 

Ask, too, about Zenith’s personal adjust- 
ment principle. See how the exclusive ex- 
ternal Tone Control enables anyone to fit 
the Zenith himself ...to begin a lifetime 
of better hearing right on Christmas day. Or 
send coupon below for complete details and 
name of nearest dispenser. 

:* & & 
Also available—The new Bone Conduction 
and Bone-Air Zeniths for those very few 
whose physicians recommend these types of 
instruments. Each, only $10 more, complete. 
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RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 


WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


There are cases in which deficient hearing is caused by a progressive disease and any 
hearing aid may do harm by giving a false sense of security. Therefore, we recom- 
mend that you consult your otologist or ear doctor to make sure that your hearing 


deficiency is the type that can be benefited by 
COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP 


ZENITH 


RADIO CORPORATION > 


the use of a hearing aid. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


$ COMPLETE 
READY TO WEAR 
Model A-2-A 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs You So Little 


Like your watch, this hearing aid is a product of pre- 
cision mass production. If only a few were made, it 
would cost many times more, be far less accurate —as 
Zenith proved when it applied precision mass produc- 
tion to lower the cost of a $200 radio to $29 and 
make it an even finer instrument. Now Zenith com- 
bines precision mass production with a revolutionary 
sales method which eliminates salesmen’s high com- 
missions and other expensive selling costs . . . to bring 
you at $40 an even finer hearing aid than our original 
$50,000 model. Remember—Zenith leads in precision 
mass production of Radionic products exclusively. 


i 


Paste on Penny Post Card and Mail 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. AER- 6 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please send me your Free Booklet on the new Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid—together with name of nearest 
dispenser. 





Name 


Address 


City State 
(] Physicians check here for special literature. 
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Radio Workshops: Some Observations 





HIS IssuE of the JOURNAL contains reports of 

summer workshops in Philadelphia and Wisconsin. 

In September, there were reports of similar under- 
takings in Los Angeles and Portland. Our readers have 
also read in these columns recently reports of other types 
of workshops—at Hampton, Virginia, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, and Tower Hill, Michigan, to mention a few. There 
are numerous others to be found in various parts of the 
country, and at almost all educational levels. 

The name, “workshop,” has lately acquired a magic 
flavor which, when coupled with “radio” surpasses even 
that magic name in glamour. Used as it is to characterize 
so many different types of educational activities, one has 
a right to wonder just what “workshop” means. As a mat- 
ter of fact is the title “radio workshop” any more specific ? 

This writer believes that most radio workshops today 
are designed to offer an apprentice type of training, the 
desired skills being secured through actual practice. This 
practice may or may not be accompanied by the more 
theoretical instruction which is necessary if an individual 
expects to go far vocationally in the particular area in 
which he desires to secure training. Seldom does it en- 
visage the type of professional training now required 
for such vocations as medicine, dentistry, law, or the 
ministry. Whether it should, depends, of course, upon 
its objectives. 

The world today is radio’s world. All of us need a 
better understanding of how radio works; how it can be 
used with greatest effectiveness ; what its potentialities are 
educationally, culturally, and esthetically; whether it is 
measuring up to its responsibilities. What better instru- 
ment than the radio workshop could be devised for at- 
taining these purposes. If these are the goals, and 
if these goals are recognized as such by workshop stu- 
dents and teachers alike, there can be nothing but com- 
mendation for workshops as educational devices. More, 
rather than fewer, are needed. 

Radio workshops and/or radio courses of various types 
should be offered in-elementary schools, in high schools, 
and in colleges and universities. Provision should be made 
also so that radio workshops will be available to mature 
individuals who are no longer in school. Always, they 
should be under educational auspices, or operated as joint 
endeavors by educational institutions and competent repre- 
sentatives of radio stations, the national networks, or the 
industry. 

For most of those who enroll, the primary purpose of 
the training provided by radio workshops should be avo- 
cational rather than vocational. This statement may seem 
unnecessarily dogmatic, especially in view of a recent 
statement thai ‘Network executives are beginning to 
admit to some real concern over what may be one of their 


major postwar problems—the discovery and development 
of enough new microphone talent to feed television and 
an expanded broadcasting service when peace comes:”? 
The author continued by quoting Miller McClintock, 
MBS president, as saying “that the radio industry ought 
to undertake a systematic development of young people.” 
“I do believe,” he concluded, “it would speed the effort 
by reaching out into the grass roots of the country and 
more systematically providing opportunities for these 
developments.” 

A reader countered with the statement that ‘‘Never be- 
fore will so many people register for so many radio 
courses for so few jobs. Yes, there is a manpower short- 
age in radio today, but it’s a quality shortage rather than 
one of quantity. ... Yet more colleges are giving more 
courses in radio than ever before . . . false promises should 
not be made even by innuendo in radio courses. The jobs 
for untried personnel are just not there.” However, he 
points out, “OPA hasn’t put a ceiling on hopes, but don’t 
be lured by the promise of high fortune and quick success 
in radio. True, there is a horizon and the horizon broad- 
ens as you climb; so if you take your course in radio, set 
your course not for tomorrow but for the day after.’ 

Another reader wrote, “Are the networks serious about 
developing new talent or will i be the same old story? 

Ask any aspiring and gifted youngster who has been 
‘through the mill’ of auditions and what comes after that 
happened. ... . \t one time one network’s auditioned talent 
file was filled with over 100,000 names of those who had 
some kind of usable radio talent. If these things were 
only half true, there would seem to be no dearth of poten- 
tial talent to be developed.’”* 

What conclusion, then, should be drawn? Just this: 
Preparation for a vocation and for life is still a long, 
arduous, and serious undertaking. The amount and nature 
of the preparation needed has had a tendency to increase 
rather than to decrease. There are no real short-cuts to suc- 
cess in the tvpe of work for which an individual's talents 
and interests best fit him. Broad basic training, such as is 
offered at the college level, is still the pre-requisite for 
leadership in every important avenue of human endeavor. 
The various vocational fields represented in radio are no 
exceptions. Really great talent may “get by” even if an 
individual so endowed lacks the essentials of a_ truly 
liberal education. But would any reader be so bold as 
to deny that such a person would achieve at an immeasur- 
ably higher level and with much greater personal satis 
faction had he coupled the advantages of a college course 


with his superior endowment ?—Tracy F. Tyrer. 

IT. R. Kennedy, Jr. ““Tomerrow’s Talent.””. New York Times, September 10, 
194 

2Ted Cott, WNEW program director In a letter to the New York Times, 
Septembe: 17, 1944, 

3F. Russell Gilbert. In a letter to the New York Times, September 24, 1944. 
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Who? What? Where? When? 





Volume III of the 
badly needed in the 
Members of the 
copies to spare 


AER JOURNAL is 
AER Business Office. 
Association who have 
of any of the 8 issues in 
this volume are urged to communicate 
with George Jennings, business manager, 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Room 701, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


“The Sixteenth Institute for Education 


by Radio will be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Friday 
through Monday, May 4-7, 1945. I. Keith 
Tyler, director of the Institute, urges 
that suggestions be sent in immediately 
concerning speakers, subjects, group 
meetings, and the like. 

Judith C. Waller, Public Service De- 


partment, Central Division, NBC, recent- 
ly completed a busy month with engage- 
ments from coast-to-coast. 
25-27 she attended an NBC 
ice Department meeting in 
September 30 she addressed an AER 
meeting in Portland, Oregon. She spent 
October 2 at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis» <October 4 and 5 she was at Stan- 
ford University, Palo Alto; October 6-9 
aft UCLA and NBC, Hollywood. A meet- 
ing at Denver University occupied her 
time October 11-12. She attended the 
School Broadcast Conference in Chicago, 


September 
Public Serv- 
New York. 


October 22-24; and then hurried to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, for a meeting of the 
National Music Camp, October 24-27. 


AER members interested in securing a 
copy of the publication, Survey of Radio 
lasteners in Louisiana, described in the 
review section of the current JOURNAL 


should send 10c in stamps to Miss Nora 
Landmark, acting radio director, Loui 
siana State University, Baton Rouge 


Man and Minerals, is a new series pro 


duced by the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council, and broadcast Tuesday evenings 
at 6:45 p.m., MWT, over KMYR, Denver. 
[he first six programs, beginning Sep 
tember 5, were devoted to “The Western 
Steel Industry.” The last seven, begin 
ning with the October 17 broadcast, cov- 
ered various aspects of “The Western 
Mining Industry.” 

When Dr. James C. Hart was inter 


iewed on the 
over WTIC, 

required 
nurses at the Hospital. Dr 
Hart talked immunization of 
iren’s communicable 
faculty 


“Woman's Radio Bazaar” 
Hartford, September 30, it 
listening for the 

Hartford 
about 


Was 


student 


chil 
and the 
radio in 


diseases, 
considered the 
terview as important as a classroom lec 
ture The students took notes and 
given a quiz on his talk. 
actually on 


ospital 


were 
Only stu 
duty in the 


lents 


hospital 


were excused from listening to the 


pro- 
gram. Dr. 


Hart’s talk was given under 
the auspices of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Health in connection with the 
health education feature of the “Woman's 
Radio Bazaar.” Each Saturday Ruth 
Provan, director of the Bazaar, inter- 
views an outstanding member of the 
medical profession. The health informa- 
tion is particularly beamed at the home- 
maker. For example, in his talk Dr. Hart 
urged mothers to take the necessary steps 
in seeing that their children are immun- 
ized against disease. He pointed out that 
it is possible to prevent smallpox, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and 
tetanus through immunization, and he ex- 
plained the necessary procedure. 


CBS supplied four staff members from 
New York City for the University of 
Michigan Radio Institute the past sum- 
mer: Harry Clark, Mor- 


staff announcer; 
timer Frankel, program 


associate editor, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 

CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 

CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 
Of The Journal of the AER published monthly except May, 

June, July, August, at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1944. 

State of Illinois \ ’ 

County of Cook 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared George Jennings, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of the Journal of the AER and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
Association for Education by Radio, 228 N. 


editor, 
Publisher, 
LaSalle Street, 


Chicago 1, Illinois; Editor Tracy F. Tyler, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Managing Editor, 
James G. Hanlon, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ili- 


nois; Business Manager, 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
2. That the owner is The 


George Jennings, 228 N. LaSalle 


Association for Education by 


Radio, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois; I. Keith 
Tyler, president, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Luke Roberts, vice president, Station KOIN, Portland, 
Oregon; Robert Hudson, vice president. Denver, Colorado; 
Elizabeth Goudy, secretary, Office of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C.; George Jennings, treasurer, 228 N. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Dlinois 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 


of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders 


and security holders who do not 
upon the books of the company 
securities In a capacity 


appear 
as trustees, hold stock and 
other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him 
That the 
publication 
Wise to 
ing the 


average number of copies of each issue of this 
sold or distributed, through the mails or other 
paid subscribers during the twelve months preced 
date shown above is not applicable 
GEORGE JENN 
Business Manager 





Sworn to and sub 
September, 1944 


scribed before me this 26th day of 
ELIZABETH E 


MARSHALL 
(My commissior 


expires May 22, 1947.) 


writing department; Charles Monroe, 
staff writer; and Robert Lewis Shayon, 
executive producer-director. Professor 


David Owen was in charge of the Michi- 
gan radio instruction. 

Lt. Hazel Kenyon Markel, USNR, 
charge of network radio for the WAVES 
of the 


Navy, spent two weeks in Los 
Angeles during September working with 
top-flight talent shows—Kay Kyser, 
Ginny Simms, Edgar 3ergen-Charlie 


McCarthy, and others—in connection with 


the special transcribed recruiting series 
for the WAVES, “Something for the 
Girls,” being heard currently on approxi- 


mately 95 per cent of the nation’s stations. 


The Democratic National Committee 
already has purchased the hour from 10 
to 11, EWT, on election eve on all four 
networks. 
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The Journal of the AER, published monthly except May 
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228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Editorial Office, to which all material for publication. should be sent: 111 Northrop Memorial Auditorium, [7 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The Journal of the AER goes to all members of the Association. Annual dues $2, of which $1 covers f 
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’ UTSTANDING music educators enthusiastically endorse this idea ee 
Jer- Ys of combining great music and the stories of the compositions 4 
_s (a with colorful illustrations by some of the nation’s finest artists. In 
Uei by these new illustrated story albums, Victor brings you this combina- & 
mi e ° z ° “ a a6 i 
k tion to add interest and entertainment to your appreciation classes, : ; 
ae. and to provide an attractive addition to your school music library. #4 
ment 
—— SLEEPING BEAUTY BALLET COPPELIA BALLET 
Tchaikovsky’s melodious ‘‘Sleeping Delibes’ scintillating ballet music. 
chool Beauty Ballet.” The story of Natoma Recorded by Boston ‘“Pops’’ Orchestra. 
and her “‘Dagger Dance” completes this _1 twelve-inch Victor Red Seal Record in 
msors album. Recorded by Boston “Pops’’ Illustrated Story Album Y-603, $1.25. 
sional Orchestra. 1 twelve-inch Victor Red 
TON, Seal Record in Illustrated Story Album 
mbia, Y-602, $1.25. THE BLUE DANUBE 
Johann Strauss’ most popular compo- 
TILL HUNGARIAN DANCES sition coupled with “Tales from the 
Ore- Brahms’ gay and fascinating Hun- Vienna Woods.” Both recorded by the 
garian Dances. Recorded by Boston Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold 
“Pops” Orchestra. 1_ten-inch Victor Stokowski. 1 twelve-inch Victor Red 
Red Seal Record in Illustrated Story Seal Record in Illustrated Story Album 
Album Y-601, $1.00. Y-604, $1.25. 
DIE, j 
ALL, f 
> B HERE ARE TEN OTHER POPULAR RCA ALBUMS 
DUMBO from the sound track of the RUMPELSTILTSKIN — recorded by famous ' 
Walt Disney Film. Story Book Album story-teller Helen E. Meyers. Story 
P-101, $2.00. Book Album Y-306, $.60. 
I : HANSEL AND GRETEL by Junior Pro- SONGS OF THE ZOO — for 7- to 10- 
— grams Opera Company. Story Book year-olds. Beautifully illustrated. Story 
WGN Album P-38, $2.50. Book Album Y-309, $.60. 
; PINOCCHIO from sound track of the LITTLE BLACK SAMBO — for 5- to 7- 
acting Walt Disney kilm. Story Book Album year-olds. Recorded by Paul Wing. : 
P-18, $2.00. 3 ten-inch Bluebird Records, $1.05. 4 
AND- ROBIN HOOD by the Junior Programs ONE-STRING FIDDLE. Paul Wing with 
RITE Opera Company. Story Book Album gay musical accompaniment. 3 ten-inch 
' a4 P-35, $2.00. Bluebird Records, $1.05. f 
r SINGING GAMES Radio’s Madge BERTRAM AND THE BABY DINOSAUR. 4 
Tucker and “Children Next Door.” Amusing story by Paul Wing. 3 ten- A 
— Story Book Album Y-305, $.60. inch Bluebird Records, $1.05. #4 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 
: ¢ VICTOR RECORDS -©@ : 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. =] ‘ 
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F THE ASSOCIATION is effectively to 

meet present and postwar needs, it 

must concern itself with all sorts of 
education by radio. Broadcasting is 
doing its greatest and most impressive 
educational job with the mass of lis- 
teners—men, women, and children: 
farmers, business men, and laborers: 
all creeds and colors. Through news, 
drama, discussion, talks, forums, and 
even concerts, listeners are being in 
formed, enlightened, 


and, frequently, 
confused. 


Broadcasts directed to class 
rooms and to serious adult listeners do 
a more intensive kind of 
work, 


educational 
which resembles more closely 
conventional learning procedures. But 
it is doubtful if they are affecting 
what Americans say, think, and do fo 
an extent which even approaches that 
resulting from the continuous stream 
of semi-educational programs. 


This is not to deride the importance 
of formal Until 


used in 


education. 
recognized and 


radio is 
and 
adult education comparably to the rec- 
ognition and use of 


schools 


reading, no one 
who has the welfare of boys and girls 
at heart can rest content. [But it is to 
emphasize as strongly as possible the 
fact that schools have no corner upon 
education. Indeed, radio educators 
must recognize that those who plan 
and direct these more general pro- 
grams are educating for 
willy nilly. 


good or bad, 
They, too, are radio edu- 
cators. They need to think about their 
educational responsibilities, their tech- 
niques, their objectives. They can con- 
tribute much from their understanding 
of their listeners and from their radio 
experience. 


In short, they ought to belong to the 


\ER. 


VWembership Must Be Broadened 


It ought to be clear, then, that the 


\ssociation for Education by Radio 
needs within its membership all of 
those sincere and active people who 
are educating by radio. To be sure, 
we need teachers and college profes- 
SOTs. 


But we need those who plan and 
produce programs of public discussion 


local, regional or national. We need 
those who broadcast. to the 
extension the farm 
directors, the radio representatives of 
farm organizations. We need those 
who direct their efforts to the women, 
We 


need the directors of children’s pro- 


farmers, 


workers, station 


to home makers, and career gals. 


grams who conscientiously try to bring 
to boys and girls wholesome adven- 
tures and fun by radio. Of 
we need the newsmen, those who se- 
lect and the news and those 
who make it meaningful by supplying 
background We 
their 
work in presenting music to the lis- 
tener, the producer, the conductors, 
the writers of We 
need from civic organizations 


course, 
process 
and 


interpretation. 
need those who take seriously 


program notes. 
those 
who try to use radio in furthering edu- 
cational goals. We need those repre- 
sentatives of municipal, state, and na- 
tional government who see in radio a 
means of keeping the citizens informed 
of the public’s business. .And, neces- 
sarily, we need those from broadcast- 
ing stations who plan and produce pro- 
grams to further public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity, the educational, 
special events, news, and public service 
directors, \ll 
among 


must have 
active, working member- 
ship if we are truly to further educa- 
tion by racio. 


these we 


oul 


What We Can Do 


but this 


folks in 


I don’t know about 
gives me some ideas about 
Columbus that ought to be asked to 
join. | think I'll write a note to twenty 
or thirty, and I'll include Izler Solo- 
mon, our symphony conductor, Grace 
Fry e, of the Columbus Town Meeting, 
Herschel Nisonger, of the State De- 


you, 


fense Council, and, oh, a lot of others. 
Maybe, I'd 
letter. 


better mimeograph the 


Perhaps, too, some of us in Colum- 
bus had better get together an organ- 
izing committee for a Columbus Asso- 


ciation. We have a nucleus of mem- 


bers but we ought to start a local 
group for fellowship and action. 
What are you going to do in your 


community ? 


Committees Appointed 


With the approval of the executive 
committee, | have appointed two more 
committees authorized by the member- 
ship meeting in Columbus last May. 
A committee to consider a plan for 
possible AER awards consists of the 
following : 


Ruth Weir Miller, radio assistant, Phila- 
delphia public schools, Chairman. 

Howard M. dean, 
School, Boston University. 

Helen 


schools. 


LeSourd, Graduate 


Rachford, Los Angeles County 


Joseph E. Maddy, professor of 
music, University of Michigan. 
Frances Wilder, Columbia 

System, New York. 


radio 
Broadcasting 


The committee to consider reappor- 
tioning regions will be made up of: 


Lt. Col. Harold Kent, War Department, 
Washington, Chairman. 


Gertrude Broderick, secretary, Federal 


Radio Education Committee, Washing- 
ton. 
Ola B. Hiller, 


schools. 


Pontiac, Michigan, public 


John Cunstream, director, Radio-Visual 
Education, Texas State Department of 


Education. 


Sally Bechill, 


schools. 


Portland, Oregon, public 


FM to the Front 


The allocation hearings of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
Washington stimulated a great deal of 
activity among school systems, col- 
leges, and universities. Plans are being 
readied for postwar development, and 
applications for construction permits 
are being sent to the Commission. 
Education now has the opportunity to 
secure adequate broadcasting channels. 
Whether this chance is muffed or not, 
depends upon the extent to which 
school and university authorities are 
willing to support the activity with 
personnel and finance. AER members 
must make every effort now to ensure 
abundant opportunity for learning by 
radio in the postwar years.—I. Keira 
TYLER. 
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Stephens Expects Increase 

An increased attendance over the 
previous year at the Third Regional 
Radio Conference to be held at Ste- 
phens College, November 17-19, is 
predicted by Sherman P. Lawton, con- 
ference director. This Region III 
Conference has been given a strong 
endorsement by the executive commit- 
tee of the AER. Educational institu- 
tions and radio stations alike are giving 
it their unqualified support. 








TENTH GRADE 


PANEL, Hickman High 
school, discusses “The Responsibil- 
ity of Schools in Utilising Out-of- 
Class Listening,” before the 1943 
Stephens College Radio Conference. 


‘*This 


tional 


the 
conference 


usual educa- 
at all,” de- 
Director Lawton. He = calls 
attention to the fact that the theme 
and sessions are set up in terms of 
interest and value to people in the 
It is his belief that 
too little attention has been given in 
the past to the problems of individual 
stations. “This vear’s conference,” he 


won't be 
radio 


clared 


radio pre yfessit mn. 


reports, “will devote its major atten- 


tion to such matters.” 


English Teachers Meet 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English meets in Columbus, Ohio, 
November 23-25. 

\ radio section meeting to be held 
‘riday afternoon, November 24, is 
being sponsored jointly by the 
nd by the Radio Committee, NCTE. 
lax J]. Herzberg, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J., chairman, 
Committee on Radio and Photoplays, 
\‘CTE, will preside. There will be 
demonstration by the Radio Work- 
hop, South high school, Columbus, 
in charge of its director, Marguerite 
leming. The demonstration will be 
iscussed by a panel which lists tenta- 


tively the following persons: Jo- 
sephine French, Edwin F. Helman, 
George Jennings, Arema_ Kirven, 


Katherine Matchett, Kay Saunders, 
I. Keith Tyler, Byron B. Williams, 
and Harold A. Anderson. 

The executive committee of NCTE, 


Os 


as an added attraction for radio edu- 
cators, will have a prominent radio 
personality address the general lunch- 


Or 


we), 


eon, November 


The December issue of the JOUR- 
NAL will devote emphasis to the 
English field and English teachers. It 
will be published early enough so that 
copies will be available in Columbus 
for the NCTE meeting. 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Texas Begins Sixth Year 


The Texas School of the Air in- 
augurated its sixth consecutive season 
on October 2, 11:15 am. For the 
1944-45 season, as for last, there are 
five series of programs, specially de- 
signed for both schcol and adult lis- 
tening, representing the major core 
areas of the Texas school curriculum. 
Cooperating with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the planning and 
production of the five series are the 
University of Texas, Texas A & M 
College, Texas State College for 
Women, and the North Texas State 
Teachers College. 

The Texas School of the Air broad- 
casts are presented weekly, Mondays 
through Fridays, at 11:15 a.m., over a 
statewide network of radio stations 
comprised of WFAA-WBAP, Dal- 
las-Fort Worth, WOAI, San Antonio, 
KPRC, Houston, KGNC, Amarillo, 
KRGV, Weslaco, KTSM, EI 
and WTAW, College Station. 

During the five vears of its history, 
the Texas School of the Air has 
become an integral part of public edu- 
cation in the state. 
ment 


Paso, 


Seeking to supple- 
the instructional 
program of the schools, as only radio 


and enrich 
can, it has won acceptance and regular 
use in more than 70 per cent of Texas 
schools, according to a recent survey. 
It is believed that even more schools 
will utilize the educational values of 
the Texas School of the Air during 
the 1944-45 school term, especially if 
radio receiving equipment can be pro 
cured. 

Too, there is increasing recognition 
of the importance of the Texas School 
of the Air as an agency of education 
among laymen, an appreciable number 
of whom listen regularly to the weekly 
broadcasts. Praising the Texas School 
of the Air for its unique contributions 


to education in Texas, Governor Coke 
R. Stevenson said recently, “I con- 
sider this program one of the most 
effective in the combined field of adult 
and child education. 
subjects and methods of presentation 


Your choice of 


make this series one of the outstand- 
ing public features the 
State.” 


service in 


The weekly schedule of the Texas 
School of the Air for the current 
school term: is as follows: 


Mondays—“Your Story Parade,” 
presents dramatizations selected 
children’s stories, suitable for both the 
pre-school and primary child. 


of 


Tuesdays—"‘Open Your Eyes,” sci- 
ence program, for upper elementary 
grades, emphasizes inventors and their 
inventions. 

Wednesdays—* Reading Is Adven- 
ture,” is designed to fill a long felt 
need to stimulate junior and senior 
students to 
widely and _ selectively. 


read 
Outstanding 
examples of literature are presented in 
a dramatic manner. 


high school more 


Thursday—‘Jobs Ahead,” 
tional guidance program 
high school students and adults, an 
swers the questions, “What are the op- 
portunities open to Texas high school 
graduates 7” 


Voca 


for senior 


“How. should they look 


for work?” and “What can they find 
in Texas?” 
Fridays— “\iusic Is Yours,” offers 


to upper elementary and junior high 
school pupils rich and varied musical 


experiences. The programs for the 
first semester show “What Makes 
Music.” while the balance of the series 


will present “What Music Makes.” 
Joun W. GuNstreAM, director, Radio 
Visual Texas State 
Department of Education. 


and Iducation, 
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If You Do Your Part 

Radio—it’s tapping at your school 
door again. It’s right there, eager to 
help in the war job of training today’s 
children for tomorrow’s leaders. And 
it can help in a number of ways. It 
can [1] bring up to 
keep you in step with this fast- 
moving world, [2] bring you the latest 
teaching materials and methods, [3] 
push back the walls of your classroom 


your school 


date 


and spread the feeling of belonging 
to a world community, [4] present 
inspiring personalities to support and 
strengthen your work, and [5] add 
fun and imagination to your class 
activities. 

All in all, radio can help to make 
teaching the adventure it should be. 
Pui 
do your part, only if you use the in- 
strument wisely. And that means 
preparation, good listening, and _ fol- 
low-up. It means can’t resign 
your job for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes during a program and turn your 
pupils over to the radio teacher. 


radio can do that only if you 


you 


\ broadcast, by itself, is not a les- 
No matter y the per- 
formance in the studio, a program 
must be skillfully handled in the class- 
room to be of 


son. how lively 


full service. It must 
be vitalized at the receiving end, too.— 
H. B. McCarty, director, Wisconsin 
School of the Air. 


Wartime Programs at WLB 

The School of the Air 
programs, have been reaching 
100.000 listeners 


\linnesota 
which 
more than a week in 
\linnesota and Northwest classrooms, 


“queer” strangers. In order to further 
an understanding of and a spirit of 
cooperation with these neighbors 
around the world, a new series called 
“Stories For Young Americans” has 
been added to the Minnesota School 


of the Air this Fall. This series has 





E. W. Ziepartu, acting director, Sta- 
tion WLB, University of Minnesota. 


been planned by Betty Girling with 
the aid of members of the staff of the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and committees 
of elementary school teachers. 

message to the Council 
Books in Wartime, President 
velt said, “Books, like ships, have the 


In a on 


Roose- 


toughest armor, the longest cruising 
range, and mount the most powerful 


guns.” There have been published in 


mittees from Minnesota public schools. 

Never before, in all probability, has 
it been so important that high stand- 
ards of health be maintained in our 
public schools. Wartime rationing of 
civilian goods necessitates not only 
major changes in diet, but also special 
precautions in relation to exposure, 
exercise, play, and other aspects of the 
health of the school child. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. O’Brien, professor of pre- 
ventive medicine and public health, 
University of Minnesota, one of the 
best known radio personalities in the 
Northwest, plans and presents a series 
of programs called “Your Health and 
You,” designed to help in the main- 
tenance of high standards of health 
during this period of crisis. These 
programs are planned with the help 
and endorsement of the Minnesota 
State Medical Association and _ the 
Minnesota Public Health Association. 

“Your Job and the War” is a pro- 
eram designed to assist the high school 
boy and girl in making an intelligent 
vocational choice during a period of 
extreme industrial instability. This 
series is worked out with the assist- 
ance of vocational counselors from the 
University Counseling Bureau, and of 
specialists in various professional 
Advice in relation to prepara- 
tion for post-war employment is pre- 
sented, and controversial questions, 
such as “Should Women Continue in 
Industry After the War?” are frankly 
attacked. 


areas. 


The program aims to pre- 
sent the best available information in 


every instance. 














this vear include several new shows recent months many books written by While a few of the programs in 
which are outgrowths of the war. For eWspaper correspondents and polit- the Minnesota School of the .\ir series 
example, before Pearl Harbor one cur ical commentators — presenting vivid have not been greatly affected by the 
rent events program each week was ¢Ye witness reports ot the develop war, except in relation to casting and 
presented: shortly after the begin ments leading up to World War Il methods of production, most of them 
ning of the war, a second was added and the progress of the war in all have been changed considerably. The 
as a result of popular demand, These — Parts of the world. A new series primary objective of the programs is 
roerams have been so widelv used in Called “I Saw It Happen” has been to aid students and teachers in any 
he 72 ools. and the response to them designed to acquaint the student with = way in which the radio medium may 
“— * so favorable. that this vear the experiences and opinions of these be efficiently utilized; and, from all 
third was wedeed into the crowded Writers and with the authors them- reports, these programs seem to be 
schedule. These a the only programs selves, This series has been planned providing that aid. K. W. ZIEBARTH, 
in the Northwest providing an objec by Delwin Dusenbury, \\ L.B dramatic acting director, Station WLB, Uni- 
tive review of the significant news of | “irector, with the help of teacher com- versity of Minnesota. 
the week edited and presented fot 
5: io Worksh 
(One e biggest problems facing Radio OrKS Ops 
our people in the post-war world will, 
of ¢ use, be tl at of living in close Philadelphia Workshop of 1944. On June 26, KYW opened 
harmo ith neighbors throughout The Philadelphia public schools and its doors to forty educators who were 
( iny of whom we have Station KYW made radio history for eager to learn how to use the Fourth 
previous revarded as distant and the second time during the summer R in their classrooms. An added fea- 
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ture of the 1944 Workshop was the 
specially chosen group of twenty boys 
and girls from the junior and senior 
high schools of Philadelphia who were 
enrolled in the course along with the 
teachers and principals. 


The Workshop program was 
planned and conducted by a staff con- 
sisting of Gertrude A. Golden, dis- 
trict superintendent, and Mrs. Ruth 
Weir Miller, Oscar M. Havsey, and 
Ruth A. Doerr, radio assistants, rep- 
resenting the public schools, Gordon 
W. Hawkins, program director, West- 
inghouse Stations, Inc., and William 
Galleher, educational director, Station 
KYW. Marguerite Fleming, South 
high school, Columbus, Ohio, was guest 
lecturer and instructor. Miss Fleming 
conducted daily classes and held indi- 
vidual conferences with the ‘work- 
shoppers.” Under the guidance of 
these leaders, the teachers and students 
together learned the techniques of 
radio broadcasting and how to use 
educational programs effectively in 
their schools. 

The course was divided into lecture, 
discussion, and “laboratory” periods. 
utstanding authorities on American 
radio were invited to lecture on such 
subjects as the technical aspects of 
radio engineering, short-wave broad- 
casting, television, electronics in the 


post-war world, FAM versus AM 
broadcasting, and the like. In addi 
tion, there were lectures on script 
writing and radio production. Sub- 


sequently, opportunities were given to 
the enrollees to apply lecture material 
to actual situations. 

Miss inspiring 
teacher: she brought to Philadelphians 
a wealth of knowledge and experience 


Fleming was an 


in the use of radio as an educational 
medium. She showed the teachers how 
to organize radio workshops in their 
schools, where to get and how to use 
radio material now available, and how 
to utilize a broadcast or a transcription 
effectively in the classroom. Further 
she proved conclusively that 
radio can help the American teacher 


+ 


more, 


0 train good citizens, and, at the same 
time, make a valuable contribution to 
the life of the community. Every 
Chursday morning during the work- 
shop term, Miss Fleming produced a 
15-minute dramatic program in a ser- 
es called “Youth on the March.” These 
shows were cast entirely from mem- 
ers of the workshop group — both 
eachers and high school students tak- 


ing part. Talent in the workshop per- 
sonnel was not limited, however, to 
acting ability. Mr. Hawkins and Miss 
Fleming discovered some fine script 
writers. To help the Red Cross Drive, 
Mary Donahoe, of the Fitler school, 
wrote a dramatic script on blood plas- 
ma which was produced in the summer 
series of broadcasts. Others interested 
in writing turned in scripts which are 
to be produced on the 1944-45 series 
of school programs. 

Kenneth Bartlett, director, Radio 
Workshop, Syracuse University, was 
the leader of workshop activities for 
the week of July 17. 
social implications of 


His talks on the 

radio, on the 
utilization of a radio program, and his 
analysis of the problems of evaluation 
were enthusiastically received. Under 
his guidance, workshop members were 
able to set up criteria for judging edu- 
cational broadcasts in general, as well 
as their own work, 

Here, in retrospect, are some of the 
outcomes of the second summer work- 
shop: Philadelphia teachers seem to 
be completely sold on the value and 
the importance of radio in education ; 
they are eager to learn more and more 
about the use of this tremendous social 
force; meetings and conferences dur- 
ing the winter for the purpose of ac- 
quainting other teachers with radio are 
already being planned ; the “graduates” 
of the 1944 workshop are going back 
to their schools to spread the good 
news of how radio can help the teach- 
More- 
over, the girls and boys who had radio 
training at KYW this summer are de- 
manding radio courses in the schools. 
They returned to their junior and 


ers to teach more effectively. 


senior high schools in September with 
plans for organizing radio clubs and 
workshops. 

In addition to the workshop at 
KYW, an evening school in radio was 
conducted by Station WIP of the \lu- 
tual Network. 
week, for a period of seven weeks, 75 


Two evenings each 
high school boys and girls met in the 
WIP studios to study the techniques 
of broadcasting. The evening school 
was in charge of Edward Wallis, WIP 
program director, and members of his 
staff. These students received training 
in script writing, production, announc- 
ing, radio acting, and sound effects. In 
addition, they were taught something 
about the American system of broad- 
casting. \[r. Wallis was impressed by 
the earnestness of these young people 


and with their unmistakable talents. 

Philadelphia teachers look back on 
the summer with satisfaction. The 
Fourth R has made a place for itself 
in Philadelphia They  be- 
gan the 1944-45 year as one in which 
radio will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in activities. 
Philadelphia schools owe much to the 
fine cooperation of the radio industry. 
—A PHILADELPHIA TEACHER. 
Wisconsin Workshop 

With a total of 154 students enrolled 
in the various courses of the Work- 
shop and sessions of the Institute, Wis- 
consin enjoyed a lively summer of 
radio activities. 

Those activities covered a_ wide 
range, including announcing, writ- 
ing, production, classroom utilization, 
equipment operation, and the study of 
radio as a social force. Studios of 
WHA, “Oldest Station in the Nation,” 
were combined with facilities of the 
Speech and Education departments to 
provide a practical laboratory for ex- 
periment and experience. Students had 
full access to station equipment includ- 
ing studio controls, transcription li- 
brary, pipe organ, recorders, and mo- 
bile unit. And teachers were given 
full advantage of the teaching aids 
and utilization techniques developed 
during thirteen years of classroom 
broadcasting By the Wisconsin School 
of the Air. 

A network emplove from New York 
City, an undergraduate from Phoenix, 
four nuns from the Middle West, three 
negro teachers from the South, two 
state PTA chairmen, the local coroner, 
several teachers of radio at other col- 


schoc yls. 


classroom 


leges, an FM program producer, two 
commercial announcers, aspiring writ- 
ers, and “just plain listeners interested 
in better radio” —such was the range 
of interests and backgrounds repre- 
sented among the 
conclusive 


students. Here is 


evidence of a widespread 
appeal and influence of radio! 

A feature of the eight-week session 
was a new 


“Radio and So- 


Radio’s social implications like- 


course, 
ciety.” 
wise came in for a good deal of atten- 
Institute, which 
Was designed to consider the listener’s 
stake in 


tion at the six-day 


broadcasting. Instructional 
staff for the Workshop and the Insti- 
tute included H. L. Ewbank, professor 
of speech, H. B. McCarty and other 
members of the WHA staff, and A. 
S. Barr, professor of education. H. Lb. 


Summers, Blue Network, and Neil 
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Morrison, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, were among the guest lec- 
turers. 


The present program of instruction 
in radio at Wisconsin is the outgrowth 
of broadcasting activities which began 
at the University in 1919, and class- 


room instruction in radio which was 
introduced into the Speech Department 
by Professor Ewbank in 1930. Such 
activities, instruction and broadcasting, 
are coordinated through the Division 
of Radio Education, of which H. B. 
McCarty is the director. 





Noteworthy Programs 





GE's Science Forum 

The “Science Forum” was inaugu- 
rated in May, 1936. From the point 
of view of its sponsor, it seemed not 
only appropriate but almost obligatory 
that something be done in this par- 
ticular field of broadcasting, because 
the electrical industry itself, as well 
as racho, has been built entirely upon 
research. 

For years, the format followed has 
been essentially the same—a _ ten-min- 
ute talk or dialogue on some particular 
field of scientific investigation ; a five- 
minute feature such as [and all of 
these have been used] science news, 
simple experiments for the 
home, thumbnail biographical sketches 
of eminent scientists, science book re- 
views, special features like a report of 
some scientific meeting, a broadcast 


science 


honoring the achievement of some sci- 
ence student or amateur scientist, co- 
operative undertakings with the audi- 
ence, such as bird studies, for example ; 
and a fifteen-minute question-and-an- 
swer feature known as the Science Ex- 
change—the questions being submitted 
by the Science Forum audience and the 
answers being provided by a spokes- 
man for the General Electric Research 
Laboratory. 

\lore recently, the 


c format 
has been changed to include 


program 
a talk or 
dialogue by some distinguished scien 
thereafter 


tist, followed immediately 


by a twenty-minute question-and-an 
Swe period handled on an ab lib 
basis—the information being extem 
oraneously supplied by a panel of 
sti rie bers of the GE. Researcl 
Labo ind the visiting scientis 
hoeve he m: be Under the cut 
rel 1 istener W » SUDMUItS 
( | d lt the 
broa sta natic ecelves ( \ 
e book of scientific nature, a 
CT ¢ OOK € Oo oftered € ich 
] MAKE ire the nswers are 
ers ble iev¢ ad science 
st ( | ma ne rb\ | r] sch ol > 


invited in to pass judgment on every 
answer supplied by the panel; if the 
answer is not comprehensive, the stu- 
dent who represents the radio public 
asks for an elaboration of what has 
been said. 

From 1936 on, every question sub- 
mitted to the Science Exchange has 
been given a reply by mail, whether 
the question and answer are broadcast 
or not. 

As a by-product of the “Science 
Forum” broadcasting, the unit produc- 
ing it also produces a series of fif- 
teen-minute transcriptions at the rate 
of one a week, known as “Excursions 
in Science,” which are based on “‘Sci- 
ence Forum” subject matter. These 
are handled in an entirely non-com- 
mercial manner and are carried by 
quite a number of stations scattered 
across the country. 

One factor which has made the pro- 


gram effective from an educational 
point of view has been the over-all 
format—that of ten minutes on one 


topic, five minutes on a second, and 
a good personality dealing with a vari- 
ety of subjects in the remaining fifteen 
minutes. It is a pattern “hard to beat” 
for a half-hour educational presenta- 
tion and has the added virtue of break- 
ing down into any combination of time 
periods, within the half-hour limit, 
which permits taking care of such spec 
ial presentations as may seem worth 
undertaking. 

\nother the 
the program has unquestionably been 


factor in success of 
the calibre of scientists who have been 
willing to assist in making the show 
worthwhile. No doubt the General 
Islectric name and reputation, coupled 
with the laboratory in 
but 


Schenectady, 
have been factors, an added one 


has surely been GE’s insistence on the 
privilege of exercising editorial liber- 
ties in preparation of scripts to put 
each story in the best possible form 
for popular radio presentation. — G. 
Emerson MARKHAM, in charge, Sci- 
ence Broadcasting, General Electric 
Company. 


Public Service at KFSD 

KFSD, San Diego, California, long- 
time Blue and NBC station, has, for 
many years, cooperated with public 
service organizations in that locality. 
The successful cooperation which the 
station has achieved through the years 
is due largely to the efforts of Leah 
McMahon, program director. 

Sybil Eliza Jones, San Diego Col- 
lege, conducts a radio workshop in 
which the students write, direct, and 
act in shows which are released by 
KSFD. Hoover high school has a 
half-hour show each week in which 
the students produce prepared scripts 
on the air. The USDA conducts two 
fifteen-minute farm programs 
week on the station; one deals with 
USDA and University of California 
material; the other with 
local activities. 

The station has conducted for many 
years a daily program [8 to 8:15 a.m.] 
in cooperation with the San Diego 
County Ministerial Association in 
which Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
representatives are rotated. It is called 
“The Good Cheer Program.” “The 
House of Make-Believe,” a_ thirty- 
minute program on Sunday afternoons 


each 


extension 


at 2:30, is released through the co- 
operation of the Recreation Depart- 
ment of San Diego and the station. 
The program is a mixture of drama- 
tized fairy stories and original stories. 
There is also a quiz portion. This pro- 
the fact 
that a small boy who was ill in bed 
wrote to the Mayor of San Diego, re- 


gram owes its existence to 


porting that there were no programs 
on KSED The Mayor 
called the head of the Recreation Di- 


for children. 
vision and out of this youngster’s let- 
ter came the cooperation between the 
city and the station in the production 
of this popular children’s program. 





We Take You Now to- - - 





\ CU York. 


rity 


\V. ¥. [CBS] and Doro- 
ROWDEN. 
serving as chairman, School Broadcast 


I.vman Bryson, after 


Conference, Chicago, October 23-24, 
is now making a brief tour through 
the middle west, going as far as Kan- 
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sas and North Dakota, and speaking 
before state teachers associations and 


other educational organizations. He 
will return in time to preside over the 
first session of the “People’s Platform” 
on its new evening spot, 10:30 to 11 


pm., EWT. .. 


vine 


Fall finds Leon Le- 
immersed in conferences with 
Army men, [ School of the Air pro- 
grams are going overseas through the 
Armed Forces Radio Service], writers, 
research workers, and directors, plan- 
ning 152 School of the Air programs. 
Five half-hour preview 
made October an 
month for him. Many requests 
are coming from CBS stations for 
Frank Ernest Hill’s revised edition of 
Student Groups at the Microphone, 
written for teachers in charge of dis- 
cussions on “This Living World,” the 
Friday School of the Air program of 
which Dr. Hill is the author. Hill, 
well known as a poet, has completed a 
distinguished radio version, in verse, 
of The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
It will be heard as a special Thanks- 
giving Day program on the School of 
the Air. Mildred Game, whose 
article on the American School of the 
Air appeared in the October JOUR- 
NAL, reports a greater demand than 
ever before for the Teacher's Manual. 
... Dorothy Rowden will be in Bos- 
ton late this month to speak on the 
relation of the public library to radio, 
at the Simmons College Library 
School... . An article by Helen Kan- 
del on radio broadcasts in the school- 
room will appear shortly in 
Teachers’ Digest. 
broadcast 


programs 


especially busy 


Maine 

Elinor Inman, 
Religious Pro- 
grams, has been appointed to mem- 
bership on the 


director, 


Committee, 
Congregational Christian Churches— 
the only woman among the ten mem- 
bers. fan mail on “Invi- 
tation to Learning” 


Radio 


Recent 
shows a demand 
for periodic review on this program 
bible, 
Robert Allison, assistant program dli- 
rector, has found. So, from now on, 
from time to time, these favorites, 
which have already been discussed by 


of certain classics such as the 


one group of experts, will be analyzed 
by another. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. [Station 
WCAE] and Marian Lampir. R. 
Clifton Daniel, program director, Sta- 
tion WCAE, in Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed to teach the radio course at 
Pennsylvania Women. 
. . Thirty-one years old, Daniel has 


College for 


been with WCAE since 1935. He be- 
came chief announcer of the station, 
handled production, wrote scripts. In 
1957, he became program director, 
which post he has held until the pres- 
ent time. .. . Program Director Dan- 
iel’s plans for the radio course reveal 
his determination to prepare PCWites 
for a professional career in radio. He 
intends to make the course “as prac- 
tical as possible.” While some hours 
will necessarily be devoted to lectures 
on the theory of radio, students will 
have ample chance to practice what 
they learn. They will write radio 
scripts, take their turn at announcing, 
and receive special training in pro- 
duction. 

Cincuinati, Ohio. [Station WLW] 
and Mr. Waite. Several major WLW 
programs are proving very successful 
in the dissemination of pertinent home- 
front and war-front news to the sta- 
tion’s listeners. These broadcasts have 
proved so worthwhile in the past that 
they will continue over WLW during 
the winter season, according to Kath- 
erine Fox, director of public service 
and coordinator of war activities for 
the Cincinnati station. Outstand- 
ing, perhaps, is the “We Must Be Vig- 
lant” program which is a full hour 
show each Sunday morning from 
10 :30-11:30 am., EWT. Em- 
ploving an 18-piece orchestra, master 
of ceremonies, two vocalists, and dra- 
matic staff, the 
signed to give listeners vital wartime 
facts and at the same time provide 
plenty of entertainment. Inter- 
spersed with this top-flight entertain- 
ment, is information on health prob- 
lems ; youth problems, such as juvenile 
delinquency; rationing and_ other 
Miss Fox reports that 
“We Must Be Vigilant” arouses wide- 
spread inquiries from listeners who are 
interested in the data broadcast on the 
programs, A second WLW pro- 
gram which has been received favor- 
ably by listeners is the ‘Milestones 
for Americans,” which is broadcast 
Saturdays at 3:30 p.m., EWT. Here 
the emphasis is on timeliness of the 
facts presented. For instance, when 
the WACs conduct a drive for recruits, 
this program helps out. Recently the 
program got behind the government’s 


broadcasts are de- 


timely topics. 


campaign on the “seven basic foods” 
Many lis- 
teners wrote to WLW requesting the 
chart that 
these foods. 


needed for good nutrition. 


was offered concerning 


.. Another program to 


be continued is the “Church By the 
Side of the Road,’ one of WLW’s 
oldest programs. Broadcast each Sun- 
day morning from 9:15 to 10:00 
EWT, the program features a guest 
minister each Sunday, and the Cros- 
ley employee choir. This choir, under 
the direction of Uberto Neeley of the 
WLW staff, has recently been greatly 
enlarged. Miss Fox points out 
that the major problem with the pub- 
lic service program has always been 
to attract enough listeners to make the 
broadcasts really effective. She feels 
that such a program as “We Must Be 
Vigilant,” with its combination of top 
talent and programming, information 
to make people healthier, happier, and 
better informed is really reaching a 
significant portion of the 
audience. 

Syracuse, New York. [Syracuse 
University Radio Workshop] and 
Marjorie Hurrusise. Hello again— 
1944’s first term found the reception 
room of the Radio Workshop bulging 
with the enrollment in its 
history. After trying to seat students 
on grand pianos, wind machines, and 
recording platters, it was finally de- 
cided that the large studio “B,” for 
the first time was too small to handle 
this excess student energy. We thought 
seriously of bgeaking down the fourth 
wall of the library basement, but if 
we did that we’d be running into the 
shower room of the men’s gym, so 
we'll continue hanging from the raft- 
ers till those ‘angels’ come across 


listening 


largest 


im For 
the first time, University programs 
can be sponsored. This means that 
not only can we design formats for 


with “Broadcasting House.” 


prospective sponsors, but we can also 
sell programs that we now broadcast. 

We know that “Ask the Scien- 
tist’” is warming up for a return en- 
gagement, because studio “A” is again 
filled with the smoke of their heated 
discussions. Professor Floyd Carlson 
is going into the woods 
recruit interviewees for ‘Forestry 
Forum.” And in the deep dark closet 
of Mr. Bartlett’s inner office, plans 
are being brewed for what may result 
in another 


again to 


program as_ potent as 
“Syracuse on Trial.” . . . The supply 
room was blessed with the arrival this 
summer of a spanking new music li- 
brary. Smith fathered the 
project, but instead of passing out 
cigars, he favored us with $250, a gift 
check. 


Gordon 


Who wants cigars anyway? 
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Speaking of new arrivals, we 
might also include the addition of two 
extra-curricular activities—a Program 
Planning course, and Control Room 
Techniques class. Only those students 
are registered in Program Planning 
whose previous radio record is out- 
standing, . . . To channel student in- 
the announcers’ group meets 
for two hours once a week. This serves 


terest, 


the purpose of determining for the 
underclassman whether his interest is 
great enough to warrant continued 
study in radio, or whether he should 
place major emphasis elsewhere. 

That’s all for We're off to 
a busy year, so good luck to you until 
we tune in again.—KENNETH Barrt- 
LETT, director, Radio Workshop, Syra- 
cuse University. 


now. 





Current Recordings 





The attention of social studies, Eng- 
lish, and speech teachers 
is called to the following transcrip- 
tions most of which were originally 
produced by the Treasury Department 
at Washington as radio programs de- 


dramatics, 


signed to aid in the sale of war bonds. 
There 


are, of course, “short spots” 
in the Treasury Star Parade series 
which are directly concerned with bond 
selling. But the meaning, purpose, 
and general educational usefulness of 
the programs go far beyond this mo- 
mentary sales talk. The dramas are ex- 
cellent, the acting casts are composed 
of Broadway and Hollywood stars, and 
the programs taken whole are 
remarkably effective bits of experience 
and fantasy. 

\ll of the programs listed below 
are obtainable on loan from the (f- 
fice of Education in Washington. They 
of 
special players capable of taking six- 


as a 


can, course, be plaved only on 
teen-inch transcriptions and of operat- 
ing at 33 1/3 rpm. 

Chicago, Chi- 


Nazis. oc- 


pictures 
the 
content is 
of 
countries. 


Germany 
would be if 
The 


experiences 


cago as it 
based 
Nazi-dominated 
The program 
stars Arch Oboler and Joan Blondell. 
[15 minutes]. 


cupied it. 
the 
Kuropean 


on 


lwo-way Passage—a drama _ based 


on Louis Adamic’s book of the same 
title. It is the story of a German im- 
migrant still in 
Germany an 


whose 
after 


parents 
he 


are 
has become 
\merican. He answers the threats of 
Nazi agents who demand his coopera- 
tion in a way which shows, as Cool- 
“Whether his 
\mericanism back 
the Mayflower or three years to the 
steerage, is not half so important as 


idge said: one traces 


three centuries to 


whether his Americanism of today 1s 
real and genuine. No matter in what 
crafts we came here we are all in the 
same boat.” This program stars Fay 


Bainter and Paul Heinried. 
utes |. 

Military Objective—dramatic pres- 
of accomplished” 
when a Nazi air raid bombs a school 
house ; pictures the funeral services of 
children and the actual bombing; stars 
Madeleine Carroll. [15 minutes]. 


[15 min- 


entation * mission 


Children, Tomorrow is Yours—a 
program principally for younger chil- 
dren, features Irene Wicker, “the 


Singing Lady,” and shows what chil- 
dren are doing and can do in conquered 
and other countries. [15 minutes]. 
How Far That Little Candle-—a 
highly-dramatic presentation of the re- 
sults of carelessness in leaving a light 
burning in a coastal area. It 
Martin Gable and Ann Shepard. It is 


stars 


done in a novel manner showing in- 
teresting use of camera. [15 min- 
utes ]. 

The Murder of Lidice—a moving- 
and-intense-rendering by Paul Muni 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem of 
the same name. [15 minutes]. 

Miss Liberty Goes to Town—a fan- 
tasy in which the Statue of Liberty and 
General Grant come to life and exam- 
ine America and its people today. 
They come to the conclusion that 
things are going very much as they 
should in a free country. The main 
characters are played by Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontaine, and Henry Hull. [15 
minutes ]. 

Toward the Century of the Common 
Man—a program, written originally 
for Flag Day, 1942, by George 
Faulkner, with an interlude by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. It is called “a dra- 
matic sermon for a Sabbath Flag Day” 
but is timely any day. It shows the 
steps in the Axis conquest of various 
countries ; the cast is an all-star one. 
The program carries the message that 
“no man is an island entire of itself.” 
At the end is a speech by the Presi- 
dent, and finally a prayer for Flag 
Day—or any day. [1 hour].— ALIcE 
W. Mancuester, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 








Idea Exchange 





War Photos by Radio 


less than four hours had elapsed 


since General Eisenhower's resound- 
ing announcement when_ representa- 
of picture in 
Washington gathered expectantly in 
the War Department Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations and were handed the first 


photographs of that epochal operation. 


tives news agencies 


This remarkable accomplishment 
was the fruition of a great deal of 
Signal Corps research and _ effort. 


Many hours of painstaking study and 
labor had gone into the improvement 
and development of this radiotelephoto 
service since it was first inaugurated 
during the North African Campaign. 
The advances to come were portended 
by the distribution of Sicilian invasion 
photos to the newspapers by the eve- 
ning of the first day of that Mediter- 
This feat was only 
to the Signal 


ranean maneuver. 

a further 

Corps. 
Hence, at 5:11 a.m., EWT, on June 


challenge 


6, the first picture showing infantry- 
men embarking from England in a 
landing craft was received over the 
radiotelephoto of the Signal Corps’ 
Army Communications Service. By 
7:30 am., it had been developed, 
copies made, and sent to the Pictorial 
Branch, War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations, for distribution. 
That day approximately 47 radio 
telephotos depicting pictorially the dra 
matic action of “D" Day from. the 
embarkation through the actual assault 
the 
essed, and released. 


on beaches were received, proc 

During the next 24 hours, pictures 
covering every phase in landing oper- 
ations were placed in the hands of 
the press to bring forcefully to the 


public what Allied troops were facing 


in the Normandy assault. These prints} 


included shots of landing operations, 
evacuation of the wounded, captured 
prisoners, and the storming of Ger- 
man fixed defenses. In addition to 
commercial agencies of the regular 
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photographic pool, copies were made 
available to the Office of War Infor- 
mation for distribution to points all 
over the world, and to the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs for dissemi- 
nation to one thousand [atin-Ameri- 


can papers. 

In constructing the first Signal 
Corps radiotelephoto system during 
the North African Campaign, an ex- 
perimental picture was transmitted be- 
tween the United States and Africa 
two hundred times while Army radio 
engineers made delicate adjustments, 
seeking detailed clirity in the finished 
print. Final results were satisfactory 
and the system was placed into opera- 
tion. 

The story behind the pictures you 
see in the newspapers 
something like this: 


today runs 
A Signal Corps 
combat photographer moving with the 
advance elements takes an action pho- 
tograph. He sends it back by plane, 
boat, jeep, or any available means of 
transportation to headquarters from 
whence it is relayed to the transmit- 
ting station. Here it is placed on a 
drum which resembles a dictaphone 
record. As the drum rotates, a speck 
of light moves across the picture pick- 
ing the variations among the shades of 
light and dagk. These shide variations 
are reflected into radio impulses. To 
reduce the effects of fading and at- 
mospheric disturbances, the frequency 
modulation principle is employed in 
the terminal equipment, although the 
picture signal is transmitted over a 
regular amplitude modulation channel. 
The impulses are broadcast to the 
UL. S., and thrown against another re- 
volving drum. The impulses print 
thin lines across the paper, one hun- 
dred to the inch. Faithfully recalling 
the light and shadow, these tiny lines, 
when finally recorded, reproduce the 
original picture. 

In the same manner land lines are 
used within the continental United 
States to transmit charts, maps, and 


orders to the various domestic com- 
mands. 
What the next startling step in 


photo reproduction by radio will in- 
volve is purely a matter of conjec- 
ture and research. It is apparent, 
though, that man’s use of the ether 
Waves to accomplish his will is only 
beginning to Commercial 
broadcasting, educational broadcasting, 
television, 


expand. 


point-to-point — radiotype, 


radiotelephoto, and use of facsimile all 


appear destined for improvement and 
greater use. 


Scripts Available to Schools 

Four entertaining radio scripts for 
high school production, written by 
Vivian Fletcher, well known radio 
script writer, now are available for 
the asking. 

Kach of the scripts takes approxi- 
mately 15 minutes and has seven or 
eight parts, divided almost equally be- 
tween boys and girls. 

While all four deal with the wisdom 
of war savings as investments and 
the folly of indiscriminate spending, 
they are far from pompous or ponder- 
Their humor, slang—albeit cir- 
cumspect slang—and pungent bits of 
adolescent philosophy will appeal to 
students in their ‘teens. 





ous, 


None of the scripts requires elab- 
orate sound effects, too-long hours of 
rehearsal, nor royalty fee. 

Titles are: [1] “Alice in Warland” 
—A War Bond and Squander Bug 
come to life to demonstrate to Alice 
that an $18.75 Bond is more impor- 
tant than a new dress to impress her 
boy friend; [2] “Stay With It’—A 
group of high school students who 
work on war jobs after school hours 
discover what true means, 
and, through their Buy-a- 
Plane campaign, learn that investment 
in War Bonds is an opportunity—not 
a sacrifice; [3] “Help Yourself”’—A 
preview of the world in 1954 shows 
vividly what might happen if high 
school boys and girls fail to fortify 


sacrifice 
school’s 


their futures with war savings, and 
what their rewards—both material and 
immaterial—will be when Bonds ma- 
ture; [4] “Keep It 
school students 


Flying’”—High 
determine that their 
savings will be spent to keep their 
Schools-at-War flag flying, — even 
though it takes some tall talk to con- 
vince a few know-it-alls and long 
faces. 

Mrs. Fletcher, who writes the Blue 
Network’s weekly serial, “The Ran 
dals of Wartime Washington,” also is 
the author of “There Are No Little 
Things,” which has been widely dis- 
tributed by the United States Treas- 
ury. 

Any or all of the scripts may be 
obtained, without charge, from state 
war finance the education 
section of the Treasury’s War Finance 
Division, Washington Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. In 


offices or 


volume form, 


they are obtainable also through the 
Script Exchange of the U. 5. Office 
of Education. 


Television Prediction 

Today the television outlook is 
clearer and more hopeful than ever 
before in history. The opening up 
of the very high frequencies 
points the way to a place on the air 
for television where a moving image 
technically far superior to any known 
before will be possible and where there 
will be plenty of room for competitive 
expansion.—JAmers L. Fry, chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission. 


new 


Blue Network Pamphlets 

The public service division of 
the Blue Network has issued, dur- 
ing the past few months, a series 
of pamphlets which appear to 
have considerable value for per- 
sons interested in radio education. 

Titles which seem to be of par- 
ticular interest are: “Radio and Col- 
lege Public Relations” (valuable for 
everyone working in public rela- 
tions), “Programs Appropriate to 
Women’s Club Departments,” “A Re- 
port from England’”—Ted Malone, 
“Radio Network Organization, 
“These Programs You Hear on the 
‘Radio.’ ” “His Name Is Mike” (a 
layman’s analysis of the microphone). 

‘Free copies of these pamphlets 
may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. H. B. Summers, manager, pub- 
lic service division, The Blue Net- 
work, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Radio in Region V 

John W. Gunstream, Region V AER 
President, reports that this region 1s 
becoming increasingly interested in 
the application of radio to the pro- 
cesses of education, that more schools 
are using radio than ever before, that 
plans are now underway for the or- 
ganization of several local AER chap- 
ters, and that a membership campaign, 
originated by the regional president 
and regional membership chairman, 
began in October. 

One state-wide meeting in the inter- 
est of education by radio was held at 
Radio House, University of Texas, 
May 26. It was sponsored by the 
Texas School of the Air. 

A radio workshop and clinic was 
conducted during the summer of 1944 
at Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
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Reviews 





Effective Radio Speaking. By Wit- 
r1AM G. HorrFMAN and Ratpu L. 
Rocers. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1944. 241 pp. $2.50. 
Two members of the faculty of 
Boston University make a very thor- 
ough analysis of talks and talking on 
the air and give excellent, if some- 
times too detailed, advice on how to 
be an effective radio speaker. They 
tell what part the speaker’s personal- 
ity plays, how a radio speech may best 
be organized, what different kinds of 
speeches may be made, how to write 
a good script, what pitfalls of diction 
and pronunciation io avoid, how.to at- 
tain an agreeable voice. They seek to 
dispel “mike fright’ and sensibly urge 
the use of recordings of one’s voice. 
The danger in all that they say is not 
that it isn’t true and not even that it 
isn’t valuable. The danger lies in arti- 
ficiality, the bane of radio talks. It is 
by no means impossible that when the 
well-meaning radio tyro completed all 
the tasks and followed all the counsel 
of these two skilled advisers he would 
merely sound like a commercial an- 
That 
Messrs. 





nouncer at his most unctuous. 
would not be the fault of 
Hoffman and Rogers, who point out 
that we like Elmer Davis’s dry, 
slightly nasal, and sometimes perfunc- 
tory voice “just because he has no 
frills.” It is merely that all speech 
training tends, unfortunately, toward 
artificiality and self-consciousness.— 
MaAx J. Herzperc. 


Radio: Fundamental 


Principles and 
Practices. 


By Frances E. Aun- 
STEAD, KirKE FE. Davis, and GEORGE 


kK. Stone. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book oO. 1944. 219 pp. with 

illustrations. $1.80. 

\lmstead 1s a leutenant attached to 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel at 
Washington, Davis the head of the sci 
ence department in the Oceansid 

N.Y.) High School, Stone the senior 
education supervisor in the New York 
State I.ducation Department. The bool 
. highh ech K l n character and 
alt] ma be used separately, 
would give best results if emploved 
ulong with a good laboratory manual 
Its purpose is to provide students with 
the principles of physics that underlie 
radio and then to show how these prin 


ciples are applied in the mechanics of 
radio. The book covers theory, equip- 
ment, operation, instruments, and 
terms; there is also enough mathe- 
matics to help solve radio problems. 
There are brief sections on frequency 
modulation and television. A set of 
test questions follows each chapter.— 
Max J. HeRzBERG. 


Make Youth Discussion Conscious! 
By Junior Town MEETING LEAGUE. 
Columbus: The League. 1944. 24 
pp. Free. 

This is a new handbook for school 
forums and class discussions which 
gives detailed suggestions for adapting 
radio forum 
four 





techniques 
nationally-broadcast 


based on 
discussion 
programs—to discussions by youth. 

Discussion is one of the most effec- 
tive tools of a working democracy. 
The art of talking things over is an 
important outcome of a high school 
education. This pamphlet is a note- 
worthy contribution to this objective. 
It is worthy of careful study by every 
high school faculty. 

Social studies teachers will find in 
the handbook a new approach to dis- 
cussion—with added appeal to  stu- 
dents—in the adaptation of popular 
radio formats to the classroom and the 
assembly meeting, with the chief em- 
phasis for the latter on the Junior 
Town Meeting. 

The outlines preliminary 
steps in class, group, and assembly 
discussions ; discusses good leadership, 
training of speakers, how to ask ques- 
tions ; and includes two helpful evalu- 
ation charts, one a check list for speak- 
ers, the other intended to measure 
reflective thinking in discussion. 

\llen Y. King, directing supervisor 
studies, Cleveland schools, 
Keith Tyler, director of radio 


booklet 


of sé cial 
and. I. 
education, Ohio State University, ed 
itors of the booklet, are president and 
member of 


the board of trustees, re- 


spectively, of the Junior Town Meet- 
ing league formed last year as an in- 
ternational organization “to 


foster 
discussion of 


current affairs among 
League membership is open 


to teachers, 


vouth,.” 
school officials, education 
directors of radio stations, and faculty 
advisers of all groups interested in dis- 
cussion and better citizenship. 





The handbook is intended for mem- 
bers of the League but is available to 


others 


“while the supply lasts.”— 
Epcar Dar, Ohio State University. 
Survey of Radio Listeners in Louts- 

iana. By Epcar A. ScHULER, Baton 

Rouge: General Extension Division, 

Louisiana State University. 1943. 

77 pp. 10c. 

This 8%x11-inch pamphlet presents 
statistically, graphically, and_pictori- 
ally the data derived from 961 com- 
prehensive personal interviews with 
Louisiana families, secured in the sum- 
mer of 1942. In addition, use was 
made of 1940 census data on occupied 
dwelling units with radio. The sam- 
ple taken, although not a perfect one, 
was intended to be representative of 
the entire state, urban and rural, negro 
and white, including both families 
owning and not owning radios. Of 
the 961 families interviewed, 743 
owned one or more radios. 

There are nine chapters in the re- 
port, dealing successively with “Cen- 
sus Data on |.ouisiana,” 
“Typical Daily Listening Patterns,” 
“The Listening Situation,” ‘Reasons 
for Not Listening and Types of Addi- 
tional Programs Desired,” “Program 


Radios in 


Preferences,’ “Responses to Radio 
Programs and Means of Learning 


About New Programs,” 
erences,” 


“Station Pref- 
“Number and Condition of 
Radio Sets Owned,” and “Short Wave 
Radio Listening.” 
tains 


An appendix con- 
tabulations not pre- 
sented in the body of the report, and 
facsimilies of the blanks used by the 
enumerators, together with the specific 
instructions as to the procedures to be 
used. 


numerous 


the 
“was designed to secure 
use in with the 
planning and scheduling of educational 
radio programs for Louisiana, 


One learns from 
that the study 


data for 


Introduction, 


connection 


Since 
the data are to be utilized by broad 
casters in the solution of specific pro 
gramming problems, no attempt [was 
made] to present general conclusions 
or to develop the implications sug 
vested by the findings.” 

This report should prove valuable 
not only for educators and radio sta 
tions in Louisiana, but also for sim 
ilar groups in other states who might 
secure from it a better understanding 
of their own problems, or helpful sug 
gestions in the planning of a similar 
study —Tracy F. Ty er. 
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Shorts” 
With 
Saturdays—10:45 a.m. 
In Cooperation With 
Radio Council and Physical Education Dept. 
Chicago Public Schools 
5000 watts STUDIOS: CHICAGO — GARY 560 kilocycles 
230 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago |, Illinois 


The only Chicago station on the air - 24 hours a day! 














New 


Semester 
at... 


THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Expanded courses ...new subjects... for education and entertainment 
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> THe NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company’s UNIVERSITY OF 
THE AIR continues this year with 
an enlarged curriculum of pros 
grams designed to combine enter- 
tainment and information. Again 
the educational courses in history, 
literature and music will be heard. 
Established as permanent study 
projects, all will be provided in 
new, expanded form. 


“MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD” (Thursdays, 
11:30 p.m. EWT) enters the third phase 
of its current cycle with studies of the 
influence and the contributions of 
** Music in American Cities.” 
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“WE CAME THIS WAY” (Fridays, 11:30 
p-m. EWT) takes up the subject of the 
world-wide struggle for freedom—con- 
cerns itself with internationally impor- 
tant events and figures. 


“THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS” (Satur- 
days, 7:00 p.m. EWT) dramatizes clas- 
sic literature, with analytical comment 
by literary authorities. 

This year NBC is planning to ex- 
pand with a new series on home-mak- 
ing titled “HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT,” 
broadcast Saturdays, 9:00 a.m. EWT. 


These programs provide additional 
stimulus for serious study by hun- 
dreds of thousands unable to attend 
in-school courses. 








National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 








